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For the Companion. 
OUR “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


I wonder if there is a boy or girl among the many 
who will read this story who has not a pet of some 
kind. 1 have none now, because the lives of those I 
nave had ended so sadly that my heart was in danger 
of breaking, and I resolved never again to care for any 
dog, or cat, or bird, or rabbit, or parrot, or gold-fish, or 
squirrel. 

It is not my pets, however, that I want to tell you of, 
so let me introduce my brother Harry, a black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked boy of nine years. I see him now on the 
lawn, “pitching” for his base ball club, called “The 
Tom Thumb.” Running here and there, but never de- 
serting his little master, is a black and tan terrier, in- 
telligent enough, but without one grain of beauty, and 
that is ow “Rab.” 

Our last dog had been a great trial. Once a famous 
watch dog, he had grown old and almost toothless, but 
to please a friend we gave him a home. 

He was still handsome, and behaved with great pro- 
priety through the day, sleeping quietly, or following 
some member of the family in a calm, dignified man- 
ner that was quite imposing. 

But at night he seemed possessed of an evil spirit. 
Creeping slyly to the front gate, he would pursue every 
passer-by with a frantic bark. Coaxing or command 
oaly excited him the more ; the nicest bit of meat or cake 
bad no attraction; stones and sticks had no effect. 
The moment a person appeared at the door he would 
start off on a furious chase after nothing, barking loud- 
er than ever. 

If locked up early in the evening he would howl and 
whine in such a way that we all wished him dead. Yet 
he insisted upon sleeping in the house, and the last 
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ympat question before retiring would be, “Js Jack in?” for 
unless he was safe on his rug, no one could be sure of 

Tatchetile wink of sleep. . 
It became at last mortifying, as well as ludicrous, to 
he seigmecknowledge that the united force of the family could 
not conquer a superannuated dog, and we carefully 

oivil avoided the subject. 

ao) His eyes were so human, large, brown and tender, 


hat we could not make up our minds to have him 
killed. Once he came home shot, and twice with every 
ppearance of being poisoned, but would bark as reso- 
utely as ever after a short time, and we began to be- 
ieve that he led a charmed life. 

But one morning when I went down stairs, Mrs. 
urphy, our cook, sat by the kitchen fire wiping her 
byes with the corner of her apron. 

“Why, what troubles you ?” Isaid. “Have you heard 
bad news, or don’t you feel well ?” 

“O I’m well enough, taint nothin about me, but I 
an’t help thinking of that poor creetur.” 

“Who do you mean ?” I asked, beginning to be really 
pterested. 

“Why you see, Miss Kate, I’ve done an awful strange 
hing, and I don’t know how I came to, but I did feel 
al tender toward that old dog. He want good for 
thing, I know, and was a great bother with his yelp- 
bg at night, but his eyes were drefful pretty, and I got 
D thinking a sight of having him come in to beg for 
is dinner. Well, you know I'd got to go, and I couldn’t 
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t. It an’ it no way, to think of leaving that creetur here 
PD be abused, like as not, by the next woman in the | 

: of thiitchen, so if you'll believe it” (and here the tears came | nute puppy. 
ster), “I gave him a good, hard dose of strychnine, | 

ater, a hd he took the meat as quick, and went out to the | 


um wagging his tail, just as pretty, and now he’s | 
das a stone, and I can’t help feeling bad if I am an 
fool.” 

Thad too much respect for the tender-hearted old 
oman to laugh, but I must own that the unexpected 
ws of Jack’s demise was not unpleasant, although 
ightly startling. As I told the story at breakfast I 
bticed an expression of relief and an increase of self- 
spect on every face that changed the tragedy to com- 
ye 
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No more vain pleadings at the gate; no more mid- 
ght vigils; no more complaints from angry or timid 
ighbors. Poor Jack, killed by his best friend, would 
buble us no more. 
uarry was at once very anxious for another dog, and 
father would take the little boy on his knee and 
K with him in this style: 
‘Well, Harry, do you really want a dog ?” 

€s, father, you know I do.” 
Wonder what kind you would like best. Shall it 
& shagey Newfoundland, with stately step, noble 
i, large, handsome eyes, bushy tail—a dog that 
. draw you on a sled or save you from drowning ?” 
0 yes, I want just such a one.” ’ 
but would you not rather have a fine, brisk little 
t, with pointed nose, slender legs, clipped ears, 
could learn all sorts of funny tricks ?” 

thought he wanted them both. 

cll, my boy, if I find any such in the street they 
be yours.” 
Poor boy gained very little ground in these con- 
“ 8, yet, full of hope, he dragged a large box 
4 ¢ barn to the yard, and with hatchet and knife 

Square hole in one side, so small that no dog 
ver Set in, oF if put in, ever get ont, and this 
~ in his own quaint style; was “a kennel for 










































































































































THE YOUNG CADET. 


minished from the noble Newfoundland to a very mi- | 


A few days after this Harry rushed into the house, | 


perfectly wild with excitement, calling loudly for sis-| 
ter Kate. 

“What ts the matter?” I cried, leaning over the 
stairs. 

“It’s come, it has come,” he exclaimed, and his eyes | 
were blacker and his cheeks rosier than ever. 

“What?” said I, “the small-sized cur? for I could 
think of nothing more exciting than the arrival of that 
mythical pet. 

“Yes, really, it has come, and it’s just up here, do 
come this minute!” 

It had been raining all night and the air was damp 
and cold, but I went up the street a little distance with 
the happy boy and was led to a door step where lay a 
dirty, ugly, drenched, blear-eyed, shivering, sick puppy ! 

How it had come there no one knew, and several per- 
sons were gathered around the forlorn animal to laugh 
and wonder. ‘ 

But to Harry he was allright. It was a “small-sized 
cur” and must be taken home at once and put in the 
new kennel. 

I did not know what to do, so Isaid to Harry, “There 
is Dr. Miller standing at his gate and he knows all 
about dogs. If he says you had better take him home 
you can.” 

So the dear little fellow went with flushed face to 
the doctor, and told his errand in a sweet, timid way. 
I whispered a word of entreaty to the physician as he 
came up and surveyed the wretched animal. His eyes 
twinkled very comically as he patted Harry on the 
shoulder and said,— 

“Why, my dear boy, I would not be Aired to’ take 
that dog home! He’s sick, don’t you see how awfully 

he looks? Got the chills now, and the fever will come 
on soon. Look at his eyes too. Cataracts coming on 
both! I don’t think he can live more than a week.” 

“Never mind,” said Harry, inalowtone. “1 should 
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Harry decided that he would teach him to sit up in 
& corner and speak or bark. 

But alas! the only way to do this was to push him 
into the corner, hold up his front paws, and then pinch 
his ear! 

This was a little tedious, as Rabshekeh Gyso, &c. &c. 
forgot the lesson from day to day, and always seemed 
surprised and unhappy when we repeated the opera- 
tion. 

Neither could he be induced to shake hands. I 
think he must be of low origin, for he utterly disdains 
the “small, sweet courtesies” that make even a dog 
more charming. 

So he would not learn a thing, and is remarkable 
only for his stupidity and his name. 

He is very fond of a nap on bed or cushioned chair, 
and I often hear my good grandma, who is not very 
fond of dogs, driving the lazy creature down stairs. 

He shows a fixed determination to attend public 
worship, and often when we have thought him safe at 
home we notice him skulking along on the other side 
of the strect with head down and tail between his legs, 
in the most guilty way, and unless escorted back and 
fastened in the house, he will surely get into the church. 
I have been obliged once or twice to leave my pew 
with Rab in my arms, which amused my friends ex- 
tremely. 

I am sorry to say that he is a coward, and runs from 
a cow after one or tavo sharp barks, though very fierce 
and brave when chasing a chicken or a squirrel. 

In fact, our “small-sized cur” is a failure. He is 
homely and obstinate, and yet we all like him because 
he cares so much for us. 

When one of the family is sick he understands it and 
is sad; if we return from a journey he is half wild with 
delight and he always wishes to follow us. 

He seems by his conduct to say, “I love you very 
much, and am grateful for my home, but I wish the 
privilege of going to church, and am not to be taught 
any nonsensical tricks.” 

Ah, well! it does not seem our fortune to have a bril- 
liant dog, or our forte to manage a stupid one, but we 
are very well satisfied when we look back to our expe- 
rience with Jack, and Harry, who, after all, is the one to 
be suited, says “the does not want a better dog than 
Rabshekeh Gyso Rabshag. Karte 8. 
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THE YOUNG CADET. 
We may be useful by our example, and we should im- 
prove every opportunity of doing good. I was reading, 
lately, of a little boy who “gathered up the fragments” 


; about him, in this way, and was the means of great 


usefulness on shipboard. The little fellow was only 
about eleven or twelve years old. He was the son of a 
clergyman. His father had got a situation for him, on 





‘Wasn't it hard that such a “small-sized cur” should 
appear in answer to his eager wishes? K4) 

“T'll tell you what we will do, Harry,” said the kind- 
hearted doctor; don’t think any more of this ugly 
puppy, and I will promise to find you one worth hay- 
ing in a day or two.” 
Comforted a little by this proposal, I managed to get 
the disappointed boy away, but as soon as he reached 
the house he burst into tears, and refusing to eat any 
dinner, went to his room for a long cry. 
The promised puppy appeared in due time; a small, 
bright-eyed terrier; and not only Harry, but the whole 
family were delighted at his arrival. 


called him Rad, from the dog Dr. Brown has made so 
famous. ; 

But as the dog increased in beauty and size he 
thought he deserved something entirely original, and 
selected a name from the Bible. Rabshekeh! Then 
he remembered a “small-sized cur” he had been fond 
of when a boy, named Gyso. This he said would bea 
fine addition, and we had to learn to say Rabshekeh 
Gyso. 

Even this was not sufficient. There was an incom- 
pleteness about it, he argued, which could not be allow- 
ed, and he must be called Rabshekeh Gyso Rabshag. 
A little Latin was thought necessary, and you can im- 
agine the surprise of unsuspecting friends, who, asking 
in a careless way the name of the little dog, were told 
that it was Rabshekeh Gyso Rabshag, Canis mirabilis 
formosissimus mudsoiensisque ! 

As father had exhausted his energies on this jaw- 
breaking name, Harry and I were to teach him all pos- 
sible accomplishments, and make him‘a truly learned 
dog. 

I undertook the very effective ‘trick of “dead dog.” 

How hard I tried to teach him to lie with closed eyes 
and stiffened legs! But.this he obstinatély refused to 
do, and evidently regarded me with such contempt for 
trying to put him in so unnatural a position that I had 


Father claimed the privilege of naming him, and! 


| board one of those ships where boys are put, in order 
to be trained and educated for officers in the navy. 
| This little boy’s father and mother, being good Chris- 
| tians, had taught him carefully to pray to God every 


| morning and evening; and had told him to be sure and 


do this, wherever he might go. 

When the little fellow went on board the great ship, 
he found himself surrounded by a large company of 
other boys. Some ofthem were older, and some young- 
erthan himself. They were cadets and midshipmen, who 
were to be his companions, and who were very fond of 
fun and play, as boys generally are. He got along with 
them very well till the time came to go to bed in the 
evening. A bell was rung as a signal for the boys to go 
to their berths, as the beds are called on shipboard. 
The boys were laughing and talking, and playing tricks 
of various kinds, while getting undressed. 

George, as our little friend was named, looked round to 
see if none of them kneeled down to pray before going 
to bed, but none ofthem did so. He remembered what 
he had been taught at home; he thought how God had 
taken care of him all the day, how only He could pre- , 
serve him through the night, and he felt that he could 
not go to bed without prayer. Then the temptation 
occurred to him,—“But can’t I pray as heartily when 
lying in my bed, as if I should kneel down to pray ?>— 
and then the boys won’t laugh at me.” 

But then the thought occurred that it would please 
his mother better if he should kneel down to pray; 
and a better thought still came into his mind, that it 
would please God. Thisdecided him. He knelt down. 
to pray. Immediately all the thoughtless boys around 
began to laugh at him. One called him a Methodist; 
another said he was the parson. One threw a boo! at 
him; another threw a pillow at him. But the little 
fellow still knelt on till he had finished his prayer. 

The next night he was interrupted in the same way ; 
and so it continued night after night. And yet the 
brave little fellow would kneel down and offer his 
prayers to God. He never complained of the conduct 
of the boys. But some one else about the ship found 
out how the boys were behaving in their cabin at night, 
and went and told the captain. 

Now, it happened that the captain was a good, pious 
man, and he resolved to put a stop to the bad conduct 
of the boys. The next day he had all the boys called 
up before him on the deck of the ship. Then he called 
@eorge up to him, and said :— 

“Well, my little fellow, have you any complaint to 
make of the conduct of these boys 2” 











@ cur,” for his dreams had evidently di- 











like to have him die in my kennel.” 


to give it up. 


“No sir,” said George. 
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“Now, boys,” said the captain, “George will tell no 


tales, and make no complaints; but.I have heard how | he was only going to scare me ?” 


you have been teasing and persecuting him at night, 
because he has the courage to kneel down and pray to 
that God who takes care of him. I have only this to 
say; if any of you dare to do this again, I’ll have you 
tied up on deck, and try how you like the taste of a 
rope’s end on your back. Now go to your duties.” 

All the boys felt guilty. They would hardly speak 
to George during the rest of the day. But when even- 
ing came again, George knelt down as usual to pray. 
There was no laughing or talking. They were all as 
still as mice. George had not been kneeling long be- 
fore he felt something at his side coming close up to 
him. He looked round to see what it was, and found 
one of the little boys who was nestling close up to him, 
that he too might say his prayers in peace and quiet- 
ness. Presently another came, and then another, till at 
last quite anumber were found kneejing round him. 
These boys had all been taught to pray at home; but, 
when they were surrounded by rude, mocking boys, 
they had not courage enough to do what was right, 
by acknowledging their dependence on God, before 
their companions. But the influence of George’s ex- 
ample, when he quietly and bravely took his stand, 
determined to do right himself, whatever others did, 
encouraged them to do so too. From that time, prayer 
was never neglected on board that ship, while even 
those who did not pray themselves, were afraid or 
ashamed to laugh at those who did. In this way, little 
George was very useful to his companions, by the ez- 
ample which he set them. We should “gather up the 
fragments” of usefulness that lie around us, by setting 
a good example. 
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ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 
CHAPTER IV, 

The knife of the half-insane, hideous medicine man 
was aimed at our poor runaway, and to all appearance 
that moment was his last, when, as he lay expecting 
death, the sudden shadow of another form darkened the 
sky above him, and quick as lightning he felt himself 
released from the grasp of his tormentor. 

Moved, apparently, by that instinctive sympathy 
which often prompts even savages to humane deeds, 
a woman named Honkawee, or Goosewing, had darted 
from the crowd and thrown herself between Ike and 
his huge assailant. 

The whole scene passed so quickly that the boy had 
hardly time to realize what happened, and in a bewil- 
dered way he suffered himself to be raised to his feet 
and led into one of the wigwams. 

Recovering himself in a few moments, he inquired 
for Wild Hundred, and looked out among the group 
of Indians to see if he was there. He had vanished as 
mysteriously as he came. 

The noise of the barbarian revel had ceased entirely 
and upon the ground, precisely as seen an hour ago, 
the rude children of the woods lay smoking their pipes 
as if nothing at all had occurred. The sun sunk low, 
and painted the light clouds with the beautiful colors 
of evening. All seemed like a dream to Ike Whitmore. 

That night, after the whole camp was asleep, Hon- 
kawee, the Goosewing, who had taken a liking to the 
boy and made a place for him in the corner of her 
cabin, came and woke him to have a little talk. 

“Wamberck white Indian now,” she began. “Stay 
here; hunt, fish, make moccasin, basket, birch canoe. 
Goosewing teach him.” 

“T want to go home,” said Ike. 

“Home? Where?” 

“Way up North.” 

“Indian live there, too.” 

“What Indians are you ?” 

Penobscot.” 

Ike had heard stories of hunters and fur-trappers 
who spent years in the region on the borders of the 
British Provinces, meeting everywhere with brilliant 
luck and thrilling adventures, and he had often longed 
to tread the ground himself; but now that he was cast 
loose upon fortune, and could make the journey thith- 
er with the Indians if he chose, he felt no disposition to 
undertake the visit. 

He knew that every day he staid from home was 
magnifying his sin of ingratitude and disobedience, and 
to lay any plans for the using of the freedom he had 
come so dishonestly by, was like laying plans for the 
spending of stolen money. 

Thinking, however, that the Indians might go within 
a few miles of his home on their way North, and so en- 

able him to escape, he only rejoined with the question, 

“When are you going ?” 

“Next full moon,” the woman said; and then added, 
by way of inducement to her first proposal, “Give 
White Frog this,” holding up a fowling-piece. 

Ike had never owned a gun. It was a tempting offer, 
certainly. 

“White Frog have this, too,” she continued, showing 
him a quantity of fishing-tackle. ‘“Red-arm never 
want ’um more (meaning her son;) white man kill him 
on the beaver-dams. Wamberek be Goosewing’s son 
now.” 


kawee only help him make believe.” Then putting out 
her hand, the squaw felt the boy from head to foot af- 
fectionately, muttering, “White Frog good pluck. Good 
blood in him. Make good Indian. Now go to sleep.” 
And to tell the truth, Ike was tired enough te obey. 


Our hero was served with breakfast, along with the 
rest, and treated to various marks of consideration. 
At length the chief himself, whose name was Kill-bear, 
approached him and made a speech. 


(waving his hand pompously.) White Frog swim in 
Indian trout water; eat um cheese, eat um chicken, 
eat um corn. White Frog no father, no mother. 
dian take him boy; make him man. 
paddle canoe. Big Indian much big brave, (pointing 
to himself.) Give boy gun, hatchet, knife and pipe, 
Give him belt, pouch, fish-hooks, powder-horn. He 


“What made you stop him, then,” inquired he, “if 


“Big Powwow know Goosewing,” she said. ‘Hon- 


In the morning the Indian camp was astir early. 


“Indian big hunting ground, here, there, everywhere, 


In- 
Hunt, fish, fight, 


stay here; paint red man’s paint; hunt big raccoon. 
Enough!” and beckoning to Moosefoot, the champion 
wrestler whom Ike had beaten, he walked off, as if 
there was no more to be said. 

Ike attempted to remonstrate; but he soon saw that 
words would be useless, and that he might as well 
make a virtue of necessity, and submit, for the time 
being, to be made an Indian. 

Moosefoot performed the part of valet in Indian fash- 
ion, and soon had the “White Frog” altered into a pas- 
sable savage, with moccasins, belt, &c., and over all 
his face and neck a coat of tawny paint, or stain, made 
of the extract of some kind of bark. 

Ike felt oddly enough in his new disguise, but when 
Honkawee and several younger women came up and 
fitted on a leathern sash over his shoulder, wrought 
with gay beads, and hung with a sheath-knife and full 
pouches of ammunition, and put Red-arm’s gun into 
his hands, he was more inclined to laugh than cry. 
Kill-bear now gave a ldud whoop, and called his 
men together, and the Indians started off on a long 
hunt, taking Ike with them. 

For many days the party had good weather, and 
gathered a great quantity of skins, subsisting mostly on 
the game they killed, till, when they had arrived near 
the seashore, a rain came on, that forced them to go 
into camp under shelter of some rocks, and lie by for a 
while. 

Thns far they had kept away from towns and vil- 
lages; but while they were waiting here several In- 
dians were sent off to peddle some of their furs and get 
liquor. Ike, however, was kept in camp. 
The first night being rainy and dark, it was proposed 
to go to a large corn-field at some distance and fetch a 
quantity of roasting ears. Ike demurred, but was soon 
hooted out of his scruples by his savage companions. 
“White Frog steal cheese,” they said; “he ’fraid to 
steal sweet corn! Big difference!” and the boy went 
with the gang of thieves. 
The corn-field was not very near any house, but its 
cwner kept a fierce watch dog, that had liberty every 
night to leave his kennel and go where he chose; a lib- 
erty for which he paid his master by not unfrequently 
trotting all over the farm. 

Scarcely had the party begun to pick and string their | 
corn, when Towzer, who was wandering about in search 
of exercise after his confinement all day in the kennel, | 
came upon them with tail and ears erect. They heard | 
his terrible growl, and dropping their booty left the} 
field at an incredible rate of speed, the dog following | 
close upon their heels. 

For a short time they ran pretty well together; but; 
differences in breath and length of legs soon scattered } 
the company, and each one ran for himself, the motto | 
being, ‘The mischief take the hindmost.” 

Weapons frequently prove worthless to thieves, ow- | 
ing to the unlikeliness of the times and places which | 
they must select for their operations; and it was so in! 
this instance. Though all the party had weapons, it} 
was manifestly folly to attempt to use them on the dog | 
in the deep darkness. They must save themselves by 
flight if they could. | 

Poor Ike, being somewhat less used to “sneaking the | 
bush” than his Indian companions, was soon left in the 
rear, and the enraged mastiff had him all to himself. 

In vain he threw back his head, and crowded all his | 
power into the race. Towzer’s mettle was more than a! 
match for his. On came the brute, foaming and snarl- | 
ing. A second, and Ike shrieked with pain as he felt | 
his teeth in his flank. Knowing that he must fight for | 
it, he dealt a blow at the dog with his tomahawk that 
stunned him, but not till the savage animal had torn | 
his leg badly. He ran on a while after the Indians, and 
fell, faint with loss of blood. TB. | 

To be continued. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SHARKS, 


It is a fact that some sharks in the Mediterranean 
reach a considerable size, and attack men in the sea. 
An instance is on record of one having been caught at 
Alexandria that contained the half of a man, and of, 
another a few years since that attacked and took down 
an English soldier at Corfu. 














Ike thought of his own mother. To go with this 


tawny Indian and call Aer mother! Ono. However | 
‘ ’ 


he said to himself, “Honkawee saved my life,” and he 
thanked her. 

‘Who is that great fellow that tried to kill me?” he 
asked. 

“Big powwow,” said Goosewing. 

‘Big rascal,” said Ike. 

“Ugh!” with a decided shake of the head; and Ike 
saw that he had said too much. 

“But he tried to kill me before,” persisted he; and 
then he told the story of the chase and struggle with 
Wild Hundred the night before at the river. 

“Gitchee powwow no kill,” said she. “He big medi- 
cine-man. Great Spirit teach him. He save life; he 
no kill. THe scare White Frog; big scare—try him— 
make him brave.” 

This was a new view of the case to Ike. He was 


pretty certain, nevertheless, that being assaulted by an? 


overgrown savage with a deadly weapon, and with 
every possible circumstantial evidence of intent to mur- 
der was not likely to improve his nerves. 





When I was employed on the coast of Africa, about | 
| two years since, the largest shark ever observed by any | 
one on board was seen by all hands. The ship was at 
| anchor off Cape Tanoob, about one hundred miles west | 
| of Alexandria, in twelve fathoms of water, and upon a} 
clean sandy bottom, when the word was suddenly | 
| passed that a shark was in sight. We had only recent- | 
| ly passed through a fleet of sponge-boats, at work a few 
} miles from the spot, and upon the very bank he was 
now steering for; but, attracted by the ship, he quietly | 
sailed round and round, reconnoitering us, at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, untii at length he was in- 
duced to approach pretty close, within forty or fifty yards 
| of the ship’s quarter, and to poise himself there at two! 
| or three fathoms below the surface ; and then, as he lay | 
| perfectly still, and our gig was also towing astern, we’ 
| had the means of making a comparison of his length, 
{and concluded that it was not much, if at all, under 
—* feet; some even thought it exceeded twenty | 
eet. 
| His presence naturally excited great interest amongst 
| us, especially as he was attended, as usual, by seven or 
| eight little pilot-fish, which went actively and fearless- 
ly round and round the great monster’s head, and 
a to regard him quite as their protector and 
| friend, 
| I never witnessed any thing that appeared more truly 
| to indicate a perfect understanding between the shark 





and his little ——— than on this occasion. 
some of the crew 

alittle time previously, upon some fowls’ heads and 
offal aes | thrown overboard, and after the pilot-fish | 
had previo f 

gone and eaten the refuse, as he certainly went to the 
spot. 


catching him with a bait. The shark-hook was, con- 
sequently, duly baited with a large piece of fat pork, 
and thrown from the quarter a few yards in front of his 
nose; the huge monster nevertheless remained all the 
while motionless, except his broad and thick fins, that 
alone appeared to move occasionally, so as to steady 
oe 
i 


ever, seemed at first rather scared by the splash of the | 
bait; but before it had sunk to the depth of a few feet, 
one or two advanced cautiously toward it, and then the 
whole seven or eight followed, and after carefully going | his head. 
round and round the bait as it slowly descended, and 
also reconnoitering and running up and down the rope 
attached, they darted off to the head of the shark, and 
then seemed to pass close over and under his nose, 
in the very precincts of his terrific jaws. We watched | an old man of ninety! Where was.God? and why gig 
the motions of all with great interest, hoping to see him | ‘ 
the next moment(dart at the alluring bait; but the huge 
leviathan slowly turned his head and sailed away. It) 
was, to all of us, exactly as if he had been informed by 
his little companions that there was danger in the 
tempting food; and so Mr. Shark and his little friends | 
sailed away together, and were not again seen. 


As 
ad seen him pass under the ship 


usly been to it, he was supposed to have 


Now, therefore, there appeared a tempting chance of 











s little active and zebra-striped companions, how- | 


——__<@>—_—__—— 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Two thousand years ago a flower 
Bloomed lightly in a far-off land; 
Two thousand years ago its reed 
Was placed within a dead man’s hand. 


Before the Saviour came to earth 

That man had lived, and loved, and died, 
And even in that far-off time 

The flower had spread its perfume wide. 





Suns rose and set, years came and went, 
‘The dead hand kept its treasure well; 

Nations were born and turned to dust 
While life was hidden in that shell. 


The shrivelled hand is robbed at last, 
The reed is buried in the earth; 

When lo! the life—long hidden there— 
Into a glorious flower bursts forth. 


Just such a plantas that which grew 
Fr@m such a reed when buried low; 

Just such a flower in Egypt bloomed 
And died two thousand years ago! 


And will not He who watched the reed, 
And kept the life within the shell, 

When those He loves are laid to rest 
Watch o'er their buried dust as well? 


And will not He from ‘neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 

Aye, though it sleep two thousand years, 
Yet all that buried dust shall rise. 


Just such a face as greets you now, 
Just such a form as here we wear, 
Only more glorious far, will rise 
To meet the Saviour in the air. 


Then will I lay me down in peace, 
When called to leave this vale of tears, 
For “in my flesh shall I see God,” 
Even though I sleep two thousand years. 
—Literary Album. Mrs. S. H. BRapForpb. 





For the Companion. 
TIP’Ss TRIAL. 
By Sophie May. 

Mr. Garland and his dear pupil, Tipton Preston, were 
walking home from school hand in hand. “Tip, my 
boy,” said the teacher, looking fondly into the child’s 
beautiful face, “I am suspicious that you do not under- 
stand your grammar lessons very well. Let me see. 
For instance, ‘John struck James with a big stick.’ 
Now what is the verb in that sentence ?” 

“Big stick,” was the prompt reply; ‘‘that’s what he 
did it with. Couldn’t have hurt much without a stick.” 

“You are just about as wise as I supposed,” said Mr. 
Garland, laughing. “I dislike to find fault with such 
adear boy; but I've been fearing for some time, Tip, 
that you do not study so diligently this term as usual.” 

These reproving words pierced down deep into ‘lip’s 
heart, till they touched the artesian well which was 
hidden there, and forthwith the tears began to bubble 
up; but Tip caught some of them in a dandelion stem, 
and the rest dropped back into the well. 

“Have you ever thought what boys are made for?” 





A 
“I don’t know, sir; I thought ’twould go off. was 


afraid you'd laugh.” 


“Laugh at you, you patient child! Good night, day. 


ling,” said Mr. Garland, in an unsteady voice. 


“And don’t you study to-morrow one word. Sit and 


draw pictures all day, if you like.” 


“Poor little sufferer!” added he to himself, ag he 


walked on. “His parents ought to consult an oculist 
atonce. I’ll talk with them this very night.” 


As the result of his advice, Mrs. Preston and T 


made an early journey to Boston, hoping that Dr. Wij. 
liams might prescribe some potent eye-water which 
would dissolve the cloud of darkness. 


But no; that wise gentleman looked at the beautify) 


| orbs over which a veil was slowly stealing, and shook 


“An operation is necessary,” he said. 
Tip’s heart throbbed like a drum. 
“Only eleven years old, and growing blind just like 


He make him suffer so much more than other boys; 
He wouldn’t have his eyes cut; ’twas too hard; he 
couldn’t, he couldn’t! 


The operation was to be performed next day.: It Was 


pitiful to see Tip’s struggles with himself. His heart 
kept sinking down, down, down, and his gentle moth. 
er’s heart kept pace with it; for her child could not 
feel a pang which did not touch her, too. 


But it chanced in the night, as Tip lay awake by hey 


side, that he fell to thinking how she loved him, ang 
then to wondering if it could be true that God loyeg 
him better yet. ‘Why, what a God it must be, to love 
him more than his own mother did! 
would never let any thing really bad happen to him; 
No, no. 


Such a God 


“Then having my eyes cut can’t be really bad,” 


thought Tip, clapping his hands under the bed clothes, 


“Tt seems rather awful, and outrageous, and crue), 


but it isn’t. It’s what they call a ¢rial; and if the One 
that sent it loves me better than mother does, it’s g 
pity if I can’t bear it! Yes, for His sake and her sake, 
What’s that verse ?— 


“ ‘Surely what He wills is best; 
Happy in His will I rest.’” 


Tip’s bright morning face was a joyful surprise to his 


mother, who had passed a wretched night. 


“Why, mamma,” said he, with all his old playfulness, 


“you’re as blue as the skimiest milk of the cheaties 
milkman. Wait and see what Tip Preston can do! 


Cheer up and look happy.” 

The horror was over for her, then, though not the 
grief or the pity. She was amazed when she heard hin 
tell the doctor, with a smile, that he was ready. She 
did not know he was s0 strong because he felt the Fi. 
ther’s arms about him. 

The operation was successful, but the end was no 
yet. Tip had to live for weeks in a darkened room; 
and few can guess how irksome was such confinement 
to the bright boy, or how patiently he bore it. 

When at last he emerged to the swect sunlight, k 
came wearing spectacles. He looked so droll that he 
was afraid the boys would laugh; but they never did. 

This is all I have to say about dear Tip at presen, 
except that he must always be cumbered with spect 
cles, and that he told Mr. Garland confidentially, te 
could bear it. It wasn’t really bad; it was “onlys 
trial.” 

“Darling child,” replied his teacher, stroking his 
hair, “your eyes are as good as the best, after all. Yo 
see things in a beautiful light.” 





For the Companion. 
HOW JACK GOT SCARED. 


An eccentric old man, of the name of Buckhons, 
was buried by his own desire in one of his fields in th 
midst of a thick and sombrous grove of fir-trees, 2 
the most secluded part of which a small house or st? 
ulchre was erected, to preserve his grave from int 
sion. This spot was pretty generally shunned by t# 




















continued Mr. Garland, not suspecting how his words 
pricked. 

‘Why, sir,” replied Tip, clearing his throat, “boys 
were made to play, you know; because they can’t play 
when they get to be men.” 

“Ah, Tip, Tip, this is any thing but a joke. To tell 
the truth, you have always been a favorite of mine, and 
it grieves me to have to say to your mother”— 

“O don’t, don’t, wailed poor Tip. I'll do any thing 
in this world if you won’t. I'll take my books home, 
Pu—Vi’"— 

“There, there, never mind,” said tender-hearted Mr. 
Garland; “if you really mean to be more careful— 
why, look, Tip; you were just setting foot in a mud- 
puddle!” 

“I was watching that big woman yonder,” said Tip, 
excusing himself. How she minces! Probably thinks 
herself lady-like, but never was more mistaken in her 
life.” 

“What woman, Tip ?” 

“Sh, ’Sh! She has crossed over; she is- close to 
you.” 

“That,” said Mr. Garland, in extreme surprise, “why, 
that’s a cow!” 

Tip blushed with all his might, and dropped his chin 
upon his paper collar. 

“Please don’t tell any body I took a cow for a wo- 
man. I knew better the next minute.” 

“Look up here into my face,” said Mr. Garland. “I 
have sometimes fancied you were near-sighted. Ah, 
can it be possible? Why, Tip, when did things begin 
to blur and seem dim to you? Tell me; don’t be 
afraid ?” 


“It’s been,” replied Tip, choking, “it’s been a long a 
while. The sun isn’t so bright, somehow, as it was.| and more terrified. She rushed about withis 


And O, Mr. Garland, the print in my books isn’t so 
black as it used to be, not half! That’s why I miss my 


lessoys so. It isn’t any blacker than muddy water.| The rest of the boys, thinking 
Why, it’s about the color of Johnny Pell’s tears. You 
know how dirty they are when they run down his screaming and bellowing at 


cheeks; so the words get all puzzled up together.” 
“Poor, dear little Tip !” 
“‘And I have to sit in the sun to see.” 


| with birds of all sorts and sizes. On one occasit 
| however, four or five boys more daring than their cor 













boys, though it offered a strong temptation to many 
them, for during the breeding season it was thronst 


rades resolved to penetrate the mysterious thickt, 
|} and try their luck at bird’s nesting in the immedi? 
| vicinity of the old man’s tomb. Accordirigly Jack Dix 
| on, who was ringleader of the gang, bravely marche 
| on first, while one or two followed pretty close at ls 
| heels, and the others at a more respectful distant 
| As soon as Jack arrived at the sepulchre he be 
| survey the place very cautiously, finding that his | 
of the grove was much more gloomy than he hale 
pected. 

“Ha! Jack’s afraid,” cried out Will Thomp% 
whose position was in the extreme rear. 

“J am not afraid,” returned Jack, “and to show '" 
| Tam not, I'll bet you I will thrust my head into! 
| there window and call ‘old Buckhouse’ three times. 

“Done,” cried Thompson and one or two others. 

Jack, throwing down his cap, clambered up the 
of the house, and in an instant his head disappes™ 
through the small, curiously formed gothic win 
| that served both asa light and ventilator to the! 
' edifice. 

His first word roused an owl within from 4 cons 
able slumber, and she, bewildered with terror, ™* 
| to the same window, her usual place of exit, tos 
from the unwonted intrusion. Jack, still more * 
| fied than the owl, gave his head a sudden jerk up; 
| stuck it fast on the narrow part of the window. 
| Believing the owl to be the dead man’s ghost, bé 
| ror was beyond conception. He struggled, he kie* 
| he shrieked.. With this hubbub the owl became ™ 





ping her wings, hooting, screeching, and every “a 
| threatening frightful onslaught on poor Jack’ ™ 
Jack was held fas 
some horrid monster, rushed off in consterm 

the full pitch of ' 
| voices. Fortunately, their cries drew to them " 
workmen from a neighboring field, who, on hearids 
| cause of the alarm, ran to poor Jack’s assistance. 


“That’s why you asked to move your seat to the win- had liberated his head, but was lying panting 
conscious on the ground. He was carried home, 


dow. Why didn’t you tell me all this before ”” 
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_ slumber, the old man fell asleep. 
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was feared his intellect was impaired; but after a few 
weeks he recovered, though he never ventured to put 
his head into Buckhouse’s tomb again. 


; For the Companion. 
ALLIE HEYBURN’S CARE. 


Tripping through the garden, clambering over the 
heavy stile, running merrily through the dewy meadow 
went our swift-footed messenger with her basket and 
scissors. And why is she not sleeping away the early 

jden hours of sunshine, never thinking of “burdens” 
that her small fingers can “lift ?” 

At home a beloved grandfather is lying restlessly 
upon his couch, and the weariness and pain of his ach- 
ing head is greatly lessened when he has a pillow of 
fresh fern leaves, sweet fern, so full of soothing, balmy 
fragrance. 

For many weeks the gathering of these leaves has 
been Allie’s morning care, and to no one would she 
resign it. 

“Poor, dear grandpa,” she would say, upon returning 
from her morning ramble, as she stood brushing the 
peautiful silver locks. Gently moved the tiny fingers 
over the wrinkled forehead, and gradually the swollen, 
quivering lids drooped, until, with a sense of restful 





It was a little deed of love; any loving, tender-heart- 
ed child might do as much. It may not be a grand- 
father who needs such gentle ministry of affection; 
but can no one think of some home burden of a differ- 
ent nature that can be lifted by young hands ? 

Does not baby, crowing and laughing, like to have 
pleasant company early in the morning, when the tired, 
patient mother, awake so often in the night, longs for 
just a little sleep before she must bestir herself for the 
weary duties of the day? O, if she only had a little girl 
who could play nurse for half an hour! 

Perhaps this is a home burden for you to lift young 
reader. 

Is dear grandma sick and feeble? Are there not 
nimble feet and willing hands to run for her slippers, 
or her cap, and help her to the “easy-chair” by the 
glowing fire ? 

These, you say, are little things, but ifyou knew, as I 
do,what sunshine such little things bring to other hearts, 
you would try to speak none but kind words, and let 
only kind deeds come from your hands; to be the 
sunny “burden-bearers” in the house, bringing glad- 
ness and smiles by your presence. F. P. C. 





ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES. 


In the year 18— I was midshipman on board the ship 
of war “Warren Hastings,” which formed one of the 
fleet stationed in Chinese waters when the incidents 
here narrated took place. We were lying at anchora 
little below Whampoa harbor, or, more properly, reach, 
for the town of Whampoa lies about one hundred miles 
up the Bocc. Tigris, the name of the river on which it 
is situated. 

The hour was ten o’clock in the morning of a lovely 
day in June, when we observed a fine large junk ap- 
proaching the anchorage on the opposite side of the 
reach, with some of the crew pulling at the sweeps or 
long oars they mostly carry, which, as in this instance, 
are used to propel their vessels in a calm. 

There was a group of officers standing near the “break” 
of the poop, discussing the latest news from England, 
when somebody pointed out four large row-boats pull- 
ing round a bend of the river about five miles down. 

I must preface my story by informing my readers 
that in the days of which I write there was a piratical 
haunt within a few miles of Whampoa; and the whole 
river, from that large and flourishing town to Canton, 
actually swarmed with miscreants, who robbed every 
body they could lay their hands on, and then, to pre- 
js any tales being told, usually barbarously murdered 

em. 

Well, to return to my story. These row-boats pulled 
rapidly up the river until they approached within easy 
range of the large merchant junk, when, to our surprise, 
they opened fire on her from guns, one of which each 
boat carried in her bows. 


The junk returned their fire briskly from cannon, as 


well as jinjalls and wall-pieces, or firearms resembiing 
large muskets fitted on swivels, which most native craft 
in those seas carry. These she appeared to have mount- 
ed on her poop; but, as the boats continued rowing up 
to her, the gunners seemed not to have got the range, 
their aim evidently not being very effective. This was 
little to be wondered at, as the projectiles used were 
often only stones, for the traders were too poor to pur- 
chase iron shot. 

Here was, no doubt, a case of piracy which urgently 
required our interference; so, the captain being ashore, 
the tirst lieutenant gave orders to open fire on the pi- 
rates from two long brass gighteen-pounders we carried 
aft; but, after a few rounds, we found that the combat- 
ants were beyond the range of the guns. Two of the 
ship’s boats were piped away, and manned and armed 
in about five minutes; each boat carrying a crew of 
thirteen men and an officer, with a three-pounder in the 
bows.” The seamen had cutlasses and pistols belted 
round their waists; for we proposed, if possible, to bring 
matters to an issue by boarding. 

Soon after we got clear of the ship the pirates had 
boarded the junk, and all firing ceased. She was about 
& mile and a half off, and we soon neared her, when we 
saw the wretches taking to their boats again. They 
threw their guns overbvard, and laid down to their oars. 
There are no finer oarsmen in the world than Chi- 
hese boatmen. 


oars, making the spray fly over us. 

he race was most exciting; for the pirates were well 
aware what would be their probable fate if captured red- 
handed from their bloody work. We gained on them, 
but there is a naval proverb, “A stern-chase is'a long 

e;” and, besides, they had the start of us about 
three quarters of a mile. “Give way, men!” “That’s 
the stroke!” “We'll have them yet, my lads!” were 


which is slightly astern, and 
unscathed. 
like a hare in coursing; but for this we had been pre- 
pared, and our coxswain, who was also “captain of the 
forecastle,” and a regular old salt up to this kind of 
game, clap 


ing, 

Tne two other pirate boats had by this trick of their 
ally’s got a considerable distance ahead, and made across 
to their own side of the river, and, as soon as they were 


Our men knew what hard work was cut 
out for them; but they gave one cheer and bent to their 


ive way for one of those 
The one we are in pursuit of doubles back 


d his helm hard down, and we lost noth- 
but rather gained by the move. 


out of all personal danger, commenced a desultory fire 
on us with their jinjalls and matchlocks. A few of the 
balls struck the boat, one spent bullet grazed a man’s 
arm, but no harm was done; when, thinking ‘‘discre- 
tion the better part of valor,” they ran their boats 
ashore and gave up the contest. 
Suddenly the pirates we were in chase of turned like 
a wild boar at bay, and throwing aside their oars, took 
to their matchlocks and daggers. We, ‘following mo- 
tions,” dropped the oars, the boat carrying way enough 
for the coxswain to steer alongside our opponent. The 
Jacks, with a hurrah, drew their cutlasses in their right 
hands, and, with their heavy old-fashioned pistols in 
their left, prepared to board. 
We mustered fifteen, officers and men, and the pi- 
rates, we afterwards discovered, had about eighteen 
men in each of their craft. 
Now ensued a short but desperate hand-to-hand tus- 
sle, all the incidents of which it would be vain for me 
to attempt to narrate, for my attention was fully en- 
grossed. Previous to the encounter two of our sailors 
were hit by their fire, one seriously in the leg; but the 
rest all boarded as best they could, after discharging 
their pistols intothe enemy. I tried to follow suit; but, 
being hustled, missed my leap and tumbled into the wa- 
ter, and by the time I had recovered myself, the fight 
was over. Fortunately I could swim; but although 
possessing that accomplishment, I was nearly drowned ; 
for one wretched Chinaman caught me tightly by the 
hand as he was sinking, in a death-grip, and dragged 
me with him under the water a second time. I called 
out, and attempted, but in vain, to shake him off, when 
one of the sailors, watching till we rose to the surface, 
made him relax his hold, and he sank to rise no more. 
When, much exhausted, I succeeded in getting into 
the cutter again, the combat was over, and our casual- 
ties consisted of one man mortally wounded, and two 
others dangerously, and one slightly wounded. This 
made a total of six men hurt; a rather serious matter 
out of fifteen. 
On inspection we found that four of the Chinamen 
were killed, two drowned and five wounded. We soon 
had the remainder properly secured, and took the boat 
in tow. About this time—for the whole affair only 
lasted a few minutes—the other cutter neared us, tow- 
ing her prize, and the officer in charge informed us that 
his opponents had thrown down their arms and yielded 
themselves prisoners, in the most craven manner sup- 
plicating for mercy. . 
The leader seemed an effeminate young man, evi- 
dently new to the trade, with less of the tiger in his 
features, and quite a contrast to the pirate in command 
of our prize, who was a grizzled ruffian, with a pecu- 
liarly brutal cast of countenance. 
The Tartar type of physiognomy is seldom attrac- 
tive; and the long eye, slanting down towards the nose, 
with the higk cheekbones, generally gives a cruel and 
sinister look to the ordinary Chinaman, which was 
much aggravated in the expression conveyed by the 
features of the lawless desperadoes with whom we had 
been dealing. 
We directed our attention to the merchant junk 
which was the cause of all this trouble, and which was 
drifting towards us. The surgeon, as the old frigate 
was a long way off, thought we could not do better 
than transfer the wounded to the junk, where there 
would be more space available. She was approaching 
us, carried with the tide, no one at the helm, and her 
sails flapping idly against the masts. 
When we boarded her what a sight met our gaze! 
There were. twenty-four dead and dying Chinamen, 
and two women, both dead, lying about the decks, wel- 
tering in their blood. The pirates had put them to the 
sword before taking to their boats; and the poor crea- 
tures, who were harmless traders between Hongkong 
and Whampoa, had thus met a shocking death. 
There was no hope for the recovery of any of them, 
and before we reached our ship the wounded had all 
breathed their last. We threw the dead overboard, 
washed the decks down, and made sail on her, and 
also got the sweeps to work. 
The prisoners were put to some use by manning 
them, and were made to understand that, if they did 
nit “give way,” they would meet with the same fate 
as their victims; for with such a sight before our eyes, 
we did not feel overscrupulous as to showing them 
mercy, all claims to which we considered they had 
forfeited. 
They obeyed sullenly, and their stout arms, well ac- 
customed to handle the long sweeps, made good prog- 
ress through the water. 
As our object was to get the poor wounded sailors on 
board as soon as possible, the better to relieve their 
hurts, we used every exertion to make the ship, which 
at length we accomplished, the seamen thoroughly ex- 
hausted. 
The prisoners avere all put in irons or handcuffed, 
and a guard placed over them, and the wounded well 
taken care of. 
There was a large Imperialist fleet of war-junks ly- 
ing within half a mile of us, higher up the river; but, 
with their usual supineness and want of energy, the 
admiral in command did little towards putting down 
the pirates, who committed such atrocities with com-’ 
parative impunity under his very august nose, and 
within twenty miles of Canton itself. Our captain in- 
formed him on the next day of the steps we had taken, 
and delivered over our prisoners, twenty-eight in num- 
ber. We had hardly left them under his charge when 
the tide brought some headless trunks past our ship; | 
and, oddly enough, the body of our ferocious friend | 
who commanded the boat with which we had been en- 
gaged during the morning, got athwart our chain-ca- 
ble, and there remained until it was pushed off by a 
boat-hook. . 





he had left his last place. 
would not work on Sunday, sir.” 


him to work, and promised him ¢en shillings a week. 
So Willie found that God blessed him for keeping the 


“We don’t want any boys.” 
At last he called on a gentleman who asked him why 
His reply was, “Because I 


The gentleman was pleased with this; so he engaged 


Sabbath.—Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 


>> 





AN INTELLIGENT Cat.—A down east paper has a 
story of an intelligent cat which found a mouse caught 
in a cellar one night, and she took the trap in her 
mouth and carried it to the bedside of the house. Put- 
ting it down there, she commenced and continued to 
mew until the sleeper awoke and helped the cat to the 
mouse. 


+> 





“So it seems,” as the young girl observed to the sew- 
ing machine when she put the work before it. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Oompanion. 
No other receipt is given. 


BE GRATEFUL. 


I know three little bright-eyed boys 
Who have a drunken father; 

He whips and turns them out of doors 
In cold and stormy weather. 

I know a little sickly girl 
Who has no loving mother, 

No father's tender, watchful care, 
No sister and no brotaer. 


The little girl sits by herself 
When gentle words are said 
To other happler children near; 
Poor child! her friends are dead. 
Ah, little ones, with parents kind, 
And brothers fond and true, 
With loving sisters by your side, 
God has been good to you. 





I've often watched, by yonder door, 
A little blind boy, straying 

Along the path to catch the sound 
Of other boys a-playing. 

The soft blue skies are dark to him, 
He cannot see the fiowers, 

Or know how lovely God has made 
This pleasant world of ours. 


A little child with crippled limb 
Goes limping down the street; 

Glad, joyous sports are not for him, 
They tire his halting feet. 

Bright hoops whirl gayly down the way 
Before his eager eyes, 

And swiftly through the summer air 
The ball or arrow flies. 


Dear children, who have health and love, 
And strength for happy play, 

Think of the many hapless ones 
Who suffer day by day. 

Pity the stricken child whose life 
So much of ill endures, 

And bring to cheer his darkened days 
The sunny light of yours. 


Be grateful and be pitiful; 
You cannot tell how dear 

And precious in the Saviour's sight 
Those little ones appear. 

He sees them in their tow estate, 


asked, on going to be washed. 
“ 


rags on. 
not think she ate much; for she looked unhappy. 


naughty,— I,— naughty I. 


‘ing I can carry to poor Aunt Molly ?” 
was poor, and her closet was very scant that morning. 
“JT wish I had, Phebe,” she said. 
any.thing ?” 


her a sweet-pea.” 
planted under the window, and as it grew and flowered, 


went to bed and rose in the morning with them still 
shut up. 


“Shall I take this ugly black cloth off now?” she 


O, no!” said mamma. “We have no proof that 


they are sorry yet; therefore it is not safe to trust 
them; they may directly go into the cupboard again.” 


“T am sure they are very sorry,” said Kitty, in a piti- 


ful tone. 


“But they have not said so,” said mamma. 
Kitty went down to breakfast with the ugly black 
How she took her spoon I cannot tell. Ido 


By-and-by the little girl came to her mamma with 


tears rolling down her cheeks. 


“Mamma,” she sobbed, “it was I made my fingers 
I’m to blame.” 

“O, then,” said mamma, “let us set the poor captives 
free ;” and off came the black rags directly. Mamma 
took the little fat hand in hers, and said, “These fin- 
gers are pinching fingers, or stealing or striking fin- 
gers, or trusty, good little fingers, just as Kitty says. 
They are her little servants, whom God gave her to be 
usefully employed.” 

“And they shall be, mamma!” cried the child. 

“They are not apt to blame; it is only I,—naughty I. 
Iam so sorry!” 
Mamma took Kitty aside, and they knelt down; and 
mamma prayed God to forgive this little child for tak- 
ing what did not belong to her, and then wickedly try- 
ing to throw the blame somewhere else. Kitty put up 
her hand for mamma to kiss, and she tried to be a good 
little mistress to her poor fingers after that.—Montreal 
Witness. 


ONLY A FLOWER TO GIVE. 


“Mother,” asked little Phebe Cary, “have you noth- 
Phebe’s mother 





“Can you think of 
Phebe thought. 

“I’ve only a flower,” said the little girl. “TI will take 
Puebe had a sweet-pea which she 


both mother and daughter loved and enjoyed it. 
Phebe picked one, and ran down the lane to poor Aunt 
Molly’s cottage. This was a poor old sick woman, 
who for a whole year had lain on her bed, suffering 
great pain. 
In the afternoon a lady called to see Aunt Molly. 
She saw the sweet-pea in a cracked tumbler on a small 
stand by the poor woman’s bed. “That pretty posy a 
little girl brought me this morning, who said it was all 
she had to bring,” said Aunt Molly, looking up with a 
grateful smile. “I am sure it is worth a great deal to 
know I’m thought of; and as I look at it, it brings up 
the image of green fields and the posics I used to pick 
when I was young; yes, and it makes me think what 
a wonderful God we have. If this little flower is not 
beneath His making and His care, He won't overlook 
a poor creature like me.” Tears came into the lady’s 
eyes. And what did she think? She thought, “If 
you've only a flower to give, give that.” 

It is worth a great deal to the poor, the aged and the 
sick, to know that they are thought of.—Child’s Paper. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Tho Emperor of Morocco. 


This is one of those games in which the art consists in preserv- 
ing an immutable gravity, under every provocation to laugh. In 











He hears each painful sigh; 
For them He has a home prepared, 
For them He stooped to die. 
Mrs. H. C. GARDNER. 


#0 
DO IT TO-DAY. 


“Mother, will not this make a lovely dress for poor 
little Hepsey to wear to Sunday school?” said Laura, 
holding up a bright piece of delaine she had just pur- 
chased. “How pleased she will be when I take it to 
her, all made up. Iam so glad I spent my money for 
that instead of that piece of needlework I fancied so 
much.” 

“Yes, my dear, it is a much better investment. You 
do not need the embroidery as all, and this poor child 
does need the dress. But, Laura, the dress will do the 
little girl no good unless it is made up for her. I dare 
say her mother would not get time to make it this 
winter.” 

“O, I mean to make 


itup, mother, very nicely.” 
“But when, Laura ?” 





The surgeon had, on the following morning, to am- 
putate the leg of one poor fellow who had been hard | 
hit, and he died from the effects of the operation; but | 
the remainder of our wounded recovered, and soon | 
returned to duty. ‘ 


HONORING GOD. 
There was once a boy working ina factory. He re- 








ceived only five shillings a week; but that was the 








the few words of encouragement spoken by the officers 
in charge. Ah! the miscreants at last see it is a losing | 
— and point their heads for a part of the shore not! 
ar from their haunt. The blue-jackets give one cheer | 
at this intimation of defeat, and, if possible, redouble | 
their efforts. We head them off the bank of the river, | 
where their friends are no doubt assembled in large | 
numbers to assist them, and they make for the opposite | 
shore, whither we also pursue them. 
Presently, at the word of command, our two bowmen | 
threw their oars inboard, and the gun, being loaded with 
frape-shot, is carefully aimed from the stern-sheets by | 
€ Second lieutenant, who seizes the tiller; and, at the 
order “Fire !” the trigger-line is jerked, andthe contents 


principal dependence of his poor mother. He was a 
good boy, and always went to church on Sunday. His! 
employer was not a Christian man. He had a short} 
memory; he forgot God. On one occasion he was in a! 
hurry to get some work done, and he gave notice to 
his hands on Saturday that he wanted them to work all 
the next day. Willie was very much tried to know | 
what todo. He could not bear to think of breaking | 
the Sabbath; yet, if he could not go to work, he was | 
afraid he should lose his place, and then what would | 
his poor mother do? At last he resolved to do right, 
and leave the rest to God. So he went to church and 
kept the Sabbath, as God commanded. The next 
morning, as he was going into the factory to work, his | 


discharged right into the knot of row-boats. The shot , master met him. 


takes some effect, for three oars in one of the boats are 


Smashed. 


For a minute the pirate crew of the injured boat lay 


“Where were you yesterday, sir?” 
“I went to church, sir,” said Willie. 
“Then you may go to church again to-day, for I don’t 


on their oars, and the man in charge seems to be solic- | want you here,” was the reply. 


iting the others to stop and fight it out, since they can- | 
escape. But the three others make off at their 
peed, and leave their unfortunate comrades to 


not all 
best 5 
their fate 


We leave her to be dealt with by the other cutter 


of his mother he could not helpcrying. But he thought 


and set out to look for a new situation. 
several places, but the only answer was,— 


He called at 


Poor Willie felt very miserable. When he sniaad 


that would do no good; so he wiped away his tears’ 


‘Well, mother, I shall try to begin it to-morrow, and 
know I can easily finish it this week.” 

“To-morrow is always your day, daughter. 
not begin it to-day ?” 

“Why, mother, I had thought of doing something 
else this afternoon.” 

“And so to-morrow will have its duties just the 
same. Come, Laura, shake off this procrastinating 
spirit. Run up stairs and bring down one of Ruth’s 
dresses to measure by, anc cut out yours without wait- 
ing. You can ruu up the skirt on the sewing-machine, 
face it, and make the sleeves while you sit here talking 
over it. 
motto in every duty. You will lose a great deal o 


Why 


precious time, my dear, and let the best of your life | 
run to waste, if you do not cease this day-dreaming | 
over pleasant duties, and set yourself to doing what 


you plan so well.” 


Laura was quite roused by her mother’s words, and | 
By 

evening it was all done except the button-holes, and, 
Next day some | 
young visitors would have prevented her sewing on it, | 


went to work most energetically on her dress. 
she was as happy as could be over it. 


and it was a great satisfaction to feel that it was off he 
hands. 


Duty performed always gives us pleasure, while a 


duty put aside for a more convenient season will be 
stre to disturb our peace every time we think of it. 
“Do good to allmen as you have opportunity,” and 
never put off till to-morrow a kind action you could 
perform to-day. 


NAUGHTY FINGERS. 





“Mamma,” said Kitty, after she was undressed, “this 


finger and this thumb have been naughty to-day.” 
“What have they done ?” asked mamma. 


“They took some raisins from your cupboard,” said 


the little girl. 
“Did they do it. of their own accord? Did nobod 
tell them to do it?” asked mamma. 


Kitty looked down. “I did not hear any body tell | 


them,” she answered, softly. 
“Did they eat the raisins ?” asked mamma. 
“They put them in my mouth,” answered Kitty. 
“Were you not to blame for taking them?” aske 


mamma. “Your fingers had no right to them, you 


know.” 
“They gave them to me,” said the little girl. 


“the Emperor of Morocco,” two of the players, generally one of 
each sex, advance with measured steps into the middle of the 
room, and ceremoniously salute each other, and the following di- 
alogue takes place, the speakers being compelled to look one 
another fall in the face :— 


First PLAYER: The Emperor of Morocco is dead. Skconp 
| PLAYER: I'm very sorry for it. Frrst Prayer: He died of the 
| gout in his left great toe. Skconp PLAYER: I'm very sorry for it. 
| Fixst PLayger: And all the court are to gointo mourning, and 


wear black rings through their noses. Sxconp PLAYER: I'm 
very sorry for it. They then bow again and retire to their places, 
while another pair comes forward to go through the same impres- 
sive dialogue; and so on, till the game has gone all round the cir- 
cle, a forfeit being the penalty for the slightest approach to a gig- 
gle. 


| Enigmas, Charades, &c, 


| 





| 
| 
} 


| 





Now is the word you need to take for your | 


f| 


Iam a newsvender. A 
I invite people to dinner, and carry their refusals. 


I tell of births, marriages, and deaths. 
I send people 
abroad, and order their return. Through me, buying, selling, and 
, bartering are frequently accomplished. | speak the most polished 
language and the roughest tongue. Iam generally white, often 
blue, and sometimes of the most delicate tints. I am sometimes 
used with care, but more frequently receive little or none, and am 
often destroyed. I am also heard in the song of the nightingale 
and the melody of the blackbird. Musical instruments are use- 
less without me, and I am the foundation of the musician's art. 


3. 


My Jirst in snowy folds may lie, 

Or glows with shades of every dye, 
Assist our toilet, deck our board, 

And gleam from Eastern garb and sword. 


r 


My second yields its balmy breath 

Most sweetly when ‘tis doomed to death; 
And names a maiden pure and fair, 
With tender eyes and clustering hair. 


A curious casket is my third, 

Locked in a short and simple word, 
Whose richest treasures shun the light, 
Or coyly open to our sight. 


My whole is just the loveliest thing 

In summer's crown, bequeathed by spring; 
Cupid proclaims his message by it, 

When bashful lips would fain deny it. 





y Conundrums. 


When my | a loaf of bread be said to be inNabited? 
; has a little Indian in it. 
Why is Buckingham Palace the cheapest ever erected? Because 
| it was built for one sovereign and finished for another. 
| What is the difference between a summer dress in winter and 
d an extracted tooth? One is too thin, and the other is tooth-out. 
What is the difference between a tunnel and a speaking trum- 
pet? One is hollowed out and the other is hollowed in. 
Why is furling a ship's canvas ‘like a mock auction? Because 


When it 


“But the Bible says, ‘If thy right hand offend thee, ‘it's a taking in sale (sail.) 


cut it off.’ Must we cut any part of this little han 
off ?” asked mamma. 

‘“‘What is offend ?” asked the child. 

“Making you do wrong,” said mamma. 


“But it was only one finger and thumb,” said Kitty. 
“They are two little thieves then; for they took 
what did not belong to them. They can no longer be 


trusted; we must shut them up,” said mamma. 

Kitty looked very sorry, while her mother found 
some black cloth and wound round, first the finger, 
then the thumb. Her finger felt very clumsy. She 


d| What is the difference between the desert of Sahara and an an- 
| cient shoe? One is all sand and the other sand-al. 
| Why is a Hebrew in perfect health like a diamond? Because 
he is a Jew-well. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A great hurricane passed over a city, capsizing mon and 
women, houses and trees. (A grate-hurry-cane-“‘passed” over a 
' city-cap-s-Is in G-men and women-houses-trees.) 
} 2. 1, Ruthin; 2, Flint; 3, Conway; 4, Milford; 5, Newpor}; 6, 
Wrexham; 7, Beaumaris; 8, Swansea; 9, Cowbridge; 10, Tenby. 
3. [am that bread of life. 
4. Snuff-box. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

Ella Whitcomb had made a new acquaintance. Now 
every thing new was apt to be particularly charming in 
Ella’s eyes. In this case, however, her enthusiasm was 
natural and quite justifiable. 

Hephzibah Levi was a Jewess, a fair and graceful 
girl, with one of those loving, clinging dispositions 
which are sure to win love in return. Carefully edu- 
cated in the faith of her fathers, she was a beautiful 
illustration of what the true Israelite should be, and 
many a Christian child might have safely imitated her. 

“OQ, mother,” cried Ella, bursting into the room, ra- 
diant as a sunbeam but not as noiseless, “‘to-day is— 
let me see—Friday, September twenty-ninth; yes, 
that’s it. To-day is a very solemn day—the day of 
atonement. You don’t know how earnestly my dear 
Hepsie has been preparing for it. Isn’t it a beautiful 
idea, and isn’t there something beautiful in their relig- 
ion? Why don’t we have such solemn days, and 
have our names mean something, too? Why, Hepsie 
says there are thirty synagogues in this city, and that 
they will all be crowded, besides many halls hired for 
the occasion. Did you think it possible, s0 many Jews 
in New York ?” 

Miss Ella here came to her first full period from 
sheer want of breath. 

“Would it not be quite as well, dear, not to be quite 
so overwhelming ?” quietly asked Mrs. Whitcomb. 

Ella langhed, and subsided. 

“My attention,” continued her mother, “has never 
been drawn to the subject. First tell me the meaning 
of your friend’s name.” 

“Hephzibah ? why, it is Hebrew, and means, ‘my de- 
light is in her.’ Mrs, Levi says it has been very appro- 
priate, for Hepsie has always been a dear, obedient 
child to her.” 

“And what does your name mean ?” 

“Mine ?” in a tone of great surprise, “nothing that I 
know of.” - 

“Ella is a contraction of Eleanor, and has the same 
meaning as the Greek Helen; that is, light.” 

“7 fear Lam nota very bright light, mamma.” 

“A very useful, though modest household candle, 
without which our house would be dark, indeed, al- 
though the sun was shining in all its brightness.” 

“QO, thank you, mother,” said Ella, coloring warm 
with emotion, “I will try not to dim my feeble rays by 
any thing displeasing to you.” ‘ 

“And to-day,” said Mrs. Whitcomb, with much inter- 
est, ‘to-day is the Jewish day of atonement.” 

“Yes, ma,” said Ella, taking a book from her satchel, 
“and Hepsie wrote this on the margin of my grammar 
—‘Leviticus 16: 29—32.’ I will get my Bible and read 
it. Here are the verses.” 

“And this shall be a statute, forever unto you; ¢hat in 
the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
shall afilict your souls, and do no work at all, whether it 
be one of your own country or a stranger that sojourn- 
eth among you. For on that day shall the priest make 
an atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be 
clean from all your sins before the Lord. It shall bea 
Sabbath of rest unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls, 
by a statute forever.” 

“Their sacred New Year began ten days ago, and 
Hepsie’s family and all the good Jews, she says, keep 
that day solemnly as a day of prayer and penitence; 
for on that day they believe that the Almighty looks 
into their actions, and prescribes His penalties or re- 
wards, but does not fix them until the day of atone- 
ment, and so they try during that time, by mending 
their ways, fasting and praying, to secure forgiveness.” 

“Dear Ella,” said her mother, “this day ought to be 
equally solemn to a Christian child. Read a little more 
in that same chapter and you will see that you ought 
to be quite as much interested in it as Hepsie is. May 
she yet learn to look to the Lamb that was offered on 
Calvary forher. On this day you will see two goats 
were brought as a sin offering for the people. One was 
slain. Upon the head of the other, which had been 
chosen by lot, all the sins of the people were to be laid, 
and then it was to be let go into the wilderness.” 

“Yes, mother, and on this day the high priest en- 
tered into the holy of holies, and all the people prayed 
without. How solemn it must have been! But, moth- 
er, Christ has entered once within the veil, and it was 
rent away when He offered Himself once for all for the 
sins of man. Hepsie was very sad when she told me 
that they could not now remember the day as God had 
commanded, because their holy place was in the hands 
of infidels. They fast from sunset to sunset, and spend 
the whole day in the synagogue, imploring pardon for 
sin. The services commence at five o’clock in the 
morning, and continue until three stars are visible in 
the heavens. Three men from each congregation go 
out to watch for the stars, and then a signal is given 
upon a ram’s horn, in commemoration of the offering 
up of Isaac. Some of the most devout will stay all 
night praying and singing hymns of praise. A portion 
of the noon prayer alludes to the priests going within 
the veil, in allusion to which the people knelt three 
times before the shrine. Hepsie says every body will 
have great wax candles burning in their houses, and if 
one of them is put out by accident some dreadful evil 
will happen. 

Mrs. Whitcomb smiled at the solemn, almost super- 
stitious tone of her daughter's voice. 

“Why, that is because the wax candles are types of 
the human soul,” said Ella, smiling too. “The Talmud 
says the Lord forgives only the sins committed against 
Himself, but not those committed against your fellow- 
men of any sect, unless you go to them, make restitu- 
tion for the wrong done, and obtain their forgiveness.” 


“Our Saviour may have alluded to it,” said Mrs. 
Whitcomb, “‘when He said, ‘If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.’ ” 

““Why, true enough, mother, Christ did say so. Now 
when I heard Hepsie, in her beautifully solemn and 
earnest manner reciting that from the Talmud, the idea 
struck me as quite new.” 

“It is because Hepsie is so beautifully solemn and 
earnest, that she exerts such influence over you. Do 
you ever see her appear in the least ashamed of her re- 
ligion, or afraid to speak of it ?” 

“Ashamed, mother ? indeed there is nothing she seems 
more proud and happy to talk about.” 

“And do you talkof your faith inthe same interested 
and heartfelt manner ?” 

A crimson tide flushed Ella’s downcast face, and her 
ever ready tongue was strangely unready now. 

‘Dear Ella,” continued the sweetly pleading voice, 
“go like Hepsie, fast and pray, looking to the Great 
Atonement offered for you, and your beautiful name 
will become significant indeed, for the True Light will 
irradiate your soul until you will no longer fear, al- 
though sun and moon, though all the waxen tapers of 
earth are extinguished, for the darkness ofno evil can 
overwhelm those upon whom the Sun of Righteousness 
shines in His glory.” 








VARIETY. 





STREET SONGS IN SCOTLAND. 
A correspondent of the Round Table, in a letter from 
Heledsburg, Scotland, says: 


The manners and customs of the lower classes are not 
altogether disagreeable. It is, indeed, a considerable 
compensation for much discomfort that one finds every 
evening male and female miystrels—generally a violin- 
ist and a woman’s voice—singing sweetly all the Scot- 
tish ballads. These are the only concerts the people 
have here, and they gather round these minstrels in 
large crowds, nearly all giving a penny or a half penny. 
There is a woman whosings every evening under our 
window, who has such a beautiful voice that I am sure 
it would have made her fortune had she been born in 
Italy. She sings, without ever getting out of voice, the 
dear old ballads of her country, and with an indescriba- 
ble pathos. Sheis seemingly the daughter of a grey- 
haired old man who goes about with her and accompanies 
her voice tenderly with his violin. She is about twenty 
years of age, and has a sweet, homely Scotch lassie’s 
face, and an unpretending garb. No orator ever moved 
a crowd more than she did when she sang “Highland 
Mary.” A fashionably dressed woman, passing with 
her husband on the street, had paused to listen to the 
singing. She then came forward through the hundreds 
who had collected, slipped a coin into the singer’s hand 
and then whispered something inher ear. It was prob- 
ably a request that she would sing “Highland Mary.” 
At any rate, the minstrel broke forth with that charm- 
ing old hymn, and poured her whole soul into it. Each 
note seemed to float up winged into the moonlight; 
every noise was hushed all along the street and the 
very surges of the Firth seemed to pause. As she went 
on many a tear must have been born in silence and 
many a heart thrilled. When it was over nearly every 
one came forward with his or her tribute—even the 
children with their half pence. Throughout the coun- 
try the old ballad tunes and the music of Burns are 
still sung with accuracy and feeling by the working 
people. The fishing people, particularly, sing them all 
day long. I have often had occasion, roaming about 
Scotland, to remember the best thing that George Gil- 
fillan ever said—that Robert Burns had set the pulses of 
the human heart to music. 


—_——__+oo—__—_—_—_ 
THE GENEROUS YOUNG LADY. 

The native kindness of woman’s heart comes out in 
frequent beautiful instances like the following—we had 
almost said also, the native boorishness of men—we will 
suppose, however, that that car-load of passengers were 
unusually bad specimens of sympathetic humanity. 


As a train of cars was approaching the suspension 
bridge, near Niagara, the conductor found a young man 
who could not pay his fare. The poor fellow was evi- 
dently in the last stages of consumption, and emaciated 
to skeleton proportions. He sat by himself, and his 
eyes were red as though he had been weeping; but the 
laws of the company could not be transgressed, and he 
must leave the train. Nota person moved or spoke as 
the conductor led him from his seat, all shivering with 
the cold, but just as he reached the door a beautiful girl 
arose from her seat, and with bright, sparkling eyes, de- 
manded the amount charged for the poor invalid. The 
conductor said eight dollars, and the young and noble 
girl took that sum from her pocket book, and kindly 
led the sick youth back to his seat. The action put to 
shame several men who had witnessed it and they of- 
fered to “pay half,” but the whole-souled woman indig- 
nantly refused the assistance. When the train arrived 
in this city the young protectress gave the invalid mon- 
ey enough to keep him over night and send him to his 
friends the next morning.— Albany Argus. 


CLOSING THE GATES OF PEKIN. 


Dr. Keane, in his diary, says: “This evening I walk- 
ed with Col. Neale to the Meridian Gate, to witness | 
| the closing of the gates at dusk, and we were both struck 

with the orderly and ceremonious manner in which it 
was conducted. Ata quarter to six one of the guard 
commenced to beat a bell-sounding gong, made of iron, 
which is hung up in a wooden frame at the guard-room 
door. For about five minutes the strokes were made in 
a slow and deliberate manner. They were then grad- 
ually quickened, and as the time for the closing ap- 








proached, a third, fourth, and a fifth variety of beat was 
performed. The beating of the gong was then stopped, | 
and another of the guard came to the end of the arch- 

way, and gave long and loud warning calls for fully five | 





minutes. The gates were then closed. It was interest- | 
| ing to observe how speedily the stream of carts, horse- 
| men, and foot-passengers gradually diminished with the | 
| commencement of the warning, until the time came for | 
, Closing the gates. With the exception of a solitary beg- | 
| gar there was not a person making a rush to get 
pate 5 After locking the gates, the soldiers, as they 
| passed from under the archway, gave in chorus a pro-, 
| longed shout, the Chinese ‘All’s well.’” 


“JACK FROST.” 


I have a friend whose name is Frost, and he has a 
' little son, three years old, whom all the family acquain- | 
tances call “Jack Frost.” 
Now Jack is a right smart little fellow, and had often 
heard his father and others talk about the butcher kill- 
ing the little innocent calves for people to eat, and Jack , 
thought this cruel, and so he used to be on the look-out 
for every wagon that — lest it should be the 
butcher after his calf. But one day when the man went 





out to milk, Jack followed, and the man had not been 
long at his duty before he heard Jack crying at a fari- 
ous rate, and upon going to him he found him lying on 
the barn-floor in great distress. He explained his sit- 
uation by saying that he thought “if a man could milk 
acow a boy could milk a calf,” and having tried the 
experiment he got kicked heelsover head. Jack ran to 
the house and told his father what had happened, clos- 
ing with the remark that “he did not care how quick 
the butcher came and got that calf!” 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING SO FAST? 


Where are you going so fast, young man? 

Where are you going so fast, 
With a cup in your hand, a flush on your brow? 
Though pleasure and fun — accomp'ny you now, 
It tells of a sorrow to come by-and-by; 
It tells of a pang that is sealed with a sigh; 
It tells of a shame at last, young man— 

A withering shame that will last. 


Where are you going so fast, young man? 
Where are you going so fast? 

The flash of that wine there is only a bait, 

A curse lies beneath, that you'll find when too late; 

A serpent sleeps down in the depths of that cup— 

A monster is there that will swallow you up, 

And sorrow you'll find, at last, young man— 

In wine there's sorrow at last. 


Sorrow you'll find in that cup, young man, 
Sorrow and shame in that cup; 
A giant lurks in that bright sparkle and foam, 
To rob you of manhood, of friends, and of home; 
To make you a brute, and to rob you of peace; 
To bind you in chains with no chance of release, 
Of life, if you drink it up, young man— 
Of life, if you drink it up. 


There's a reckoning day to come, young man, 
A reckoning day to come; 

A life yet to live, and a death yet to die; 

A sad parting tear, and a smothering sigh; 

A journey to take, and a famishing heart; 

A sharp pang to feel from Death's chilling dart; 

A curse, if you drink that rum, young man— 
Bitterest curse in that rum. 


Then halt, in your mad career, young man, 
Halt in your maddened career, 
And read the sad warning beneath the red wine, 
For this is the sentence—line upon line, 
Disaster and misery, sorrow and fear, 
Ruin, disgrace, and the world’s taunting jeer, 
A soul that is lost with a leer, young man, 
A soul that is lost with a leer. 


Look where you're going so fast, young man, 
Look where you're going so fast; 

At the close of your life there’s a reckoning day, 

A debt that you'll find not so easy to pay; 

A soul that must suffer a mountain of pain, 

A living life's misery over again. 

Then heed, ere your life is past, young man, 
Take heed, ere your life is past. 


NEGRO HONOR. 
We are glad that the Richmond Inquirer has to record 
a case of noble conduct ina black man. Instances are 
plentifal enough, but this is one of the best: 


One John Dabney, a noted caterer, was, with his wife 
a slave to a citizen of Richmond. Wishing to purchase 
his own and his wife’s freedom, John, some years back, 
applied to his master, who acceded to the request, and 
agreed to let John purchase himself and wife, and to pay 
him as he could makeit convenient. John went to work 
manfully and paid for his wife, but at the close of the 
war still owed his master a balance of two hundred dol- 
lars on his purchase. There were not wanting advisers 
who urged John not to pay the balance of the debt. 
“Aint you free anyhow?” they urged. But John re- 
plied, “‘No, my master acted like a gentleman to me; 
he let me buy myself and wife cheap; I owe him the 
money honestly, and I intend to pay it.” And afew 
days ago, despite the hard times, John discharged the 
obligation in full. 

—_—_——_<+@.——_—___—. 





AN EXPERIMENT. 


If you take a bit of raw cotton, stick it to the bottom | 
of a tumbler, then turn the tumbler up side down, and 
in that position press it down until covered into a 
bucket of water, and then pull it up without suffering 
it to turn, you will find the cotton, although it has been 
under the water, just as dry as when you putitin. As 
your Natural Philosophy will tell you, you have made 
a “diving bell” on the same principle as those are made 
in which people go down in the ocean and visit the 
decks of sunken ships over which and into whose 
hatchways the fishes are swimming. 

But if you put the tumbler in bottom first, or side- 
ways, in the water, and your piece of cotton is 
soaked. Why is there this difference? Because in the 
latter instance the water running in drives the air out, 
while in the first case the position of the tumbler is 
such that the air cannot get out, and i¢ being there, 
there is no room for the water. The success of the ex- 
periment rests on the fact that two bodies cannot oc- 
cupy the same place at the same time. To keep out 
the water, keep in the air. If you keep your pockets 
full of marbles most certainly you will have to carry 
your top somewhere else. 


A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 


An able writer gives utterance to the following valua- 
ble secret: 


This looking forward to enjoyment don’t pay. From 
what I know. of it I would as soon chase butterflies for 
a living, or bottle up moonshine for cloudy nights. 
The only true way to be happy, is to take the drops of 
happiness as God gives them to us every day of our 
lives. The boy must learn to be happy while he is 
learning his trade; the merchant while making his for- 
tune. If he fails to learn this art, he will be sure to 
miss his enjoyment when he gains what he has sighed 

or. 
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A new firm recently set up business as grocers and 
dry-goods merchants. The senior partner took his son 
(an eighteen-year-old boy) in as clerk. This was a new 
thing for John, and he had much to learn relative to his 
new position. On one occasion a lady came into the 
store and asked for cotton thread, No. 40. After exam- 
ining several spools John came to one No. 46, when he 
addressed the purchaser as follows: ‘“Here’s one only 
six yards more, and I'll give it to you for the same 
price.” 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELEY once puzzled a number of 
clever men in whose company he was, by asking them 
this question : 

“How is it that white sheep eat more than black ?” 

Some were not aware of the curious fact ; others set 
to work and tried to give learned and long reasons; 
but all were anxious to know the real cause. After 
“es them in suspense for some time, he said,— 

**The reason is, because there are more of them.” 


A sHoRT time since, as @ woman was driving along a 
country road in Illinois, a swarm of bees lighted on her 
horse, and soon stung him blind, after which the poor 
animal made no effort to himself from his torment- 
ors, and they literally stung him to death. Aman who 
came along and attempted to rescue the horse was also 
badly stung, and had to give up the effort. 


LittLe Willie Northruf, of Oswego, had been bitten 
by mosquitoes, while visiting in the country, till his 
arms were red and swollen. Shortly after his mother 
called him to the door to see the August sun setting red 
and fiery. He looked at ita while and said, “ ’Sketer 
bit it, mamma!” 


“SoLDIERS must be fearfully dishonest,” says Mrs. 


<== 
GOOD READING FOR 


“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 

HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians, $1.25, 

HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
‘ a 


These two volumes complete 7%, 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each, 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories, 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 


Tue Soipter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tox YOUNG LIEUTEXANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated..... -Price each $1,50, 


Tue Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIpDpyY, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous “Boat Club” Series, 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little, 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 


12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. € 

COMPRISING: 

1. Little Merchant, Uncle Ben, * 


5. 9. Robinson Crus: 
2. Young Yoyagers, g. ° oe, Jr. 
8. 


Birthday Party, 10, The Picnic Party, 
Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimble, 
Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings, 


Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ang 


Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


OctTwarD BovunD, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in Nov.) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, or Young America in [reland and Scot- 
land. (Ready in Dec.) 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Mlustrated. Price $1,50. * 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old, 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 

COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes, 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Litile Prudy's Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Little Prudy, 

Little Prudy's Sister Susie, 

Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 

Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 

sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Any book 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





e@ SOOTHING AND HEALING.—We might with truth add, 


certainly curing in every case. No remedy known equals Cox's 
CovuGcH Batsaw, for Coughs, Colds, Croup and Consumption. It 
is an old and tried friend, and always proves true. 44i—lw 





MERRY AND WISE, 
A COMIC LITTLE MONTHLY, 
CONTAINS 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, 
ALL FOR 15 CENTS A YEAR. 


Address 


Box 18, Station G, N. Y. 
42—4W 





POLAND’S 
Magic Bilious Powders. 





This preparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. POLAND, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that denomination throughout 
New England. He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
medicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 


which completely throws in the®shade all other discoveries in 
medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 
ceive the unanimous approbation of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 


PosrtrvE Cure ror Liver CompPLaint! 
in its most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 


BILIOUS DERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
A SALLOW SKIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 
And a most wonderful 

Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague! 

(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
oalways keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 

Here are a few important particulars :— 

1st.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 


2p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 
Complaint. 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 

47H.—The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


57H.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectaa 
ca ic kn 


6rH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, a8 
Se ae anew aoa part of the globe for the price, 
cents. 


Circulars, con’ certificates, information, &c,, sent to 
any part of the mon of charge. vv 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application to 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 





Partington, “as it seems to be a nightly occurrence for a 
sentry to be relieved of his watch.” 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover 8! Bostoa. 
New England Agents. : TT isteow 
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